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the honesty and impartiality of the Portuguese chroniclers,
from whom he is obliged to draw most of his information about
the discovery and conquest of Guinea, and should he wonder
whether, after all, these writers have omitted events which
might belittle the achievements of their own countrymen. In
point of fact, his suspicions would not be unfounded, for there
are records which prove that the Andalusians were active at this
time in organising voyages to Guinea. These records have been
collected, translated, and printed below in this section. They
show that between 1453 and 1480 Andalusian seamen and
traders sent many ships to the West African coast, and that the
government of Castile claimed exclusive possession of Guinea.
But they are too vague and too fragmentary to permit the
deduction, not necessarily incorrect, that the Castilians contri-
buted substantially to the work of exploring the coast of
Guinea.
No less remarkable than the refusal of the orthodox historians
to give due credit to the Andalusian voyages is the blind ob-
stinacy of most seventeenth and eighteenth century writers on
this subject. Faria y Sousa stood almost alone in recognising
that the Andalusians had played some part in the opening up
of West Africa. In his History of Portugal, which he completed
in 1640, he described a voyage of thirty ships from Castile to
Guinea, which he alleged had been made in 1481:
... the Castilians, contrary to the last articles of peace, sent a fleet to
trade on the coast of Guinea. Our king sent a squadron, under the
command of George Correa, to obstruct them. He met with 30 ships
of Castile upon the coast called Mina, and after a sharp engagement,
obtained a compleat victory, bringing several of them to Lisbon.1
The majority of Faria y Sousa's contemporaries either negatived
or ignored what he said, not troubling to examine original
records. Jean Barbot, whose Description, published in 1732,
forms the most comprehensive account of West Africa produced
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, dismissed
such 'romantick relations' with ill-concealed scorn, arguing that
1 Faria y Sousa, The history of Portugal (trans, by J. Stevens; 1698),